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THREE  HISTORICAL  EDUCATORS ; 
PESTALOZZI,    FROBEL,    HERBART. 


I, 

In  speaking  upon  the  careers  and  the  achievements 
«  of  Pestalozzi,  Frobel,  and  Herbart,  I  shall  assume 

f  no  previous  knowledge  on  the  part  of  my  hearers. 

^  There  may   be  those  who  know  something  aboufe 

one  or  more  of  these  men — the  great  educational 
trinity  from  which  has  issued  almost  everything 
that  is  promising  in  the  education  of  to-day,  but  I 
shall  address  myself  to  those  who,  while  possessing 
\  some  interest  in  education,  do  not  profess  any  close 

Jf  acquaintance  with  its  principles  and  ideals. 

^  What  is   the  aim   of  education  ?    The  asking  of 

the  question  brings  us  at  once  face  to  face  with  the 
amazing  fact  that  scarcely  two  men  are  agreed  upon 
the  answer.  We  set  up  our  educational  machinery, 
and  yet  we  have  only  the  vaguest  notions  of  what 
it  should  be  expected  to  do.  From  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  the  same  state  of  confusion  prevails 
throughout  Britain.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
by  imagining  that  the  great  headmasters  of  Eton  or 
Harrow,  or  his  Majesty's  inspectors,  or  the  county 
education  officials,  or  the  professors  of  education 
in  our  Universities,  or  educational  free  lances, 
who  write  books  with  big  titles  and  small  royal- 
ties, necessarily  possess  clear  views  on  this  subject. 
Professor  Findlay,  of  Manchester,  who  is  certainly 
as  near  to  clearness  of  view  as  any  man,  confessed 
only  a  few  months  ago  that  there  were  "scarcely 
three  teachers  of  mark  in  the  country  who  work 
on  the  same  lines.  Our  study  of  education,"  he 
said,  "  is  in  its  infancy." 

I  have  made  it  almost  a  hobby  of  mine  to  collect 
evidences  of  this  chaos  and  confusion.  I  will 
mention  one  or  two  recent  instances.  Several 
thousand  medical  men  have  just  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Education  a  petition  asking  for  hygiene 
and  temperance  to  be  taught  in  all  schools.  They 
felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  children  to  grow  up 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  healthy  living;  but 
they  saw  that  the  list  of  school  subjects  was 
already  inconveniently  long,  and  therefore  they 
recommended — I  feel  inclined  to  say,  with  the  old 
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lady,  •'  Much  like  their  imperence  !  " — that  less  time 
should  be  given  to  the  subjects  of  geography  and 
history  in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  allotment 
of  time  for  instruction  in  what  they  called  the 
♦*  far  more  essential  laws  of  healthy  and  temperate 
living." 

The  doctors  meant  well,  no  doubt,  though  what 
status  they  possessed  which  justified  them  in  dis- 
cussing the  relative  values  of  school  subjects  (a 
matter  mainly  for  us  schoolmasters,  surely)  I  cannot 
discover.  But  the  amusing  thing  is  that  only  a  few 
weeks  later,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  the  eminent  authority 
on  commercial  affairs,  was  emphasising  the  great 
Heed  for  the  careful  teaching  of  history  and  geography 
in  our  schools  !  Thus  we  see  that  commercial  men 
and  medical  men  have  the  effrontery  to  dictate  to 
educational  men  what  to  teach  ;  and  we  educational 
men  are  ourselves  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  professional 
position  that  this  sort  of  thing  is  possible. 

I  could  multiply  instances  like  the  above.  I 
could  show  how,  in  the  opinion  of  one  would-be 
reformer  of  education,  the  son  of  Sir  John  Gorst, 
we  ought  not  to  "stuff"  children — a  very  favourite 
and  a  very  silly  expression  at  present  —  with 
"facts;"  I  could  quote  the  greatest  educationist 
in  America  as  saying  that  the  normal  child  needs 
' '  facts  in  profusion. "  I  could  show  how  the  Board  of 
Education  bids  teachers  study  the  works  of  Arnold 
or  Spencer,  and  how,  in  reality,  Arnold  laid  great 
stress  on  dead  languages  and  history,  and  almost 
despised  science,  while  Spencer  laia  great  stress 
upon  science  and  almost  despised  dead  languages 
and  history.  The  list  would  be  amusing,  but  far 
too  lengthy  for  my  present  purpose. 

I  affirm  that  there  is  only  one  way  out  of  the  fog. 
The  way  is  not  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  so-called 
*'  practical  man,"  or  upon  so-called  "  theorists"  and 
"faddists";  but  to  go  reverently  to  the  great 
educational  masters,  and  see  whether  we  cannot 
•discover  among  their  teachings  a  few  indisputable 
principles,  and,  above  all,  obtain  inspiration  from 
their  lives  and  labours. 

Back  to  Pestalozzi,  back  to  Frobel,  back  to 
Herbart.  Upon  these  men  there  fell,  a  century  ago, 
the  mantle  of  inspiration.  Pestalozzi — the  man 
who  lived  as  a  beggar  among  beggars  in  order  to 
teach  beggars  how  to  become  men ;  Frobel — the 
man  who  could  hear  around  the  cradle  of  every 
infant  "  the  rustle  of  the  angels'  wings  "  ;  Herbart — 
who  could  utter  the  clear  words  that  I  sometimes 


fancy  are  destined  to  bring  coherence  into  the 
realm  where  nothing  but  chaos  and  incoherence  now 
reign — the  four  words,  "  We  know  our  aim "  ; 
Pestalozzi,  Frobel,  Herbart — these  are  the  men  who 
will  be  ruling  the  educational  world  in  centuries  to 
come.  These  are  the  men  whose  work  will,  in  the 
long  run,  make  it  impossible  for  physicians,  or 
merchants,  or  military  men,  or  other  non-educators 
to  think  of  dictating  to  the  school  what  it  shall 
teach  ;  and  it  is  because  we  neglect  these  men — and 
notably  Frobel  and  Herbart  —  that  we,  the  school 
teachers  of  this  country,  are  not  yet  a  professional 
or  a  respected  class.  Why  should  we  be  when  there 
is  scarcely  one  of  us  who  can  sincerely  repeat 
Herbart's  words — "We  know  our  aim"?  In  the 
words   ot    ex-Professor    Laurie,    "Is   the  teacher's 

Erofession  the  only  one  that  has  no  principles,  no 
istory — in  brief,  no  scientific  basis,  no  method 
resting  on  principles?  If  this  be  truly  so,  why  do 
teachers  talk  and  sometimes  grumble  about 
status  and  social  position  ?  They  have  no  claim 
to  either  one  or  the  other."  And  here  let  me  .say  that 
one  chief  aim  of  mine  is  to  persuade  teachers  that  they 
should  be  a  profession  and  not  a  mere  crowd  ;  that 
in  their  ranks  they  should  find  room  for  various 
types  of  mind  ;  that  just  as  in  the  medical  profession 
there  are  professional  physiologists  as  well  as  regular 
practitioners,  so  in  the  educational  profession — far 
greater  in  its  possibilities  than  the  medical — there 
should  be  thinkers,  and  theorists,  and  book  writers, 
as  well  as  so-called  "practical  men."  The  plain 
truth  is  that  education  in  England  has  not  been  so 
great  a  success,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  tastes  and 
character  of  the  average  youth,  as  to  justify  us  in 
refusing  hints  and  help  from  any  men  who  are 
attempting  to  do  sincere  work. 

PESTALOZZI. 

Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in 
1746.  He  was  early  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother 
and  to  the  sanctifying  influence  of  honest  poverty. 
We  are  told  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a  mere 
child,  he  went  into  a  shop  to  buy  sweetmeats,  bub 
that  the  merchant's  daughter,  Anna  Sciiulthess, 
persuaded  him  that  he  could  spend  his  scanty  pocket 
money  in  better  ways  than  that.  Anna  afterwards 
became  his  wife,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  apart 
from  her,  he  would  have  passed  a  life  still  sadder 
and  still  more  clouded  by  failure  and  misfortune  than 
actually  fell  to  his  lot.     He  grew  up  timid,  clumsy. 


impressionable,  unbusinesslike,  and  devoid  of  fore- 
thought. Lavater  said,  a  few  years  later,  co 
Madanje  Pestalozzi,  '*  If  I  were  a  prince,  I  would 
consult  your  husband  upon  everything  that  concerns 
the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  people,  but  I 
would  not  trust  him  with  a  penny  to  spend  upon  it." 
Pestalozzi's  friend  and  helper  of  late  years,  Niederer, 
frankly  declared  that  there  was  as  much  of  the 
woman  in  him  as  of  the  man — a  remark  that  reminds 
me  of  what  was  said  of  Frobel :  "  It  borders  on  the 
miraculous  that  a  man  should  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  so  deeply  and  intimately  into  the  feelings 
of  mothers — a  man,  too,  who  never  had  a  child." 

You  will  gather  that  Pestalozzi  possessed  one 
supreme  gift — a  gift  which  helped  to  atone  for  the 
multitude  of  his  practical  imperfections.  It  could 
never  be  said  of  Pestalozzi,  "  Ihm  fehlt  die  Liebe." 
From  first  to  last  he  loved  his  fellow  men  with  a 
passion  that,  has  never  been  surpassed. 

We  are  often  assured  that  goodness  will  always 
bring  happiness,  but  this  is  rarely  the  case  with 
great  reformers.  Nobler  men  than  Pestalozzi  and 
Frobel  never  lived  ;  yet  Pe.'*talozzi  had  to  confess  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  "  I  have  produced  nothing 
finished  or  complete,"  and  Frobel  said,  in  despair, 
"  My  words  will  never  be  understood,  and  my  ideas 
will  go  with  me  to  the  grave."  A  good  con.science 
will  save  from  remorse,  but  not  from  unhappiness, 
disappointment,  and  despair.  Pestalozzi  iu  a  high 
degree,  and  Frobel  in  a  less  degree,  were  men  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  griefs,  as,  in  a  measure, 
will  be  any  men  who  seek  to  benefit  their  race  by 
opening  up  comparatively  untrodden  paths. 

Pestalozzi  at  first  thought  of  becoming  a  pastor, 
but  as  his  trial  sermon  was  not  a  success  he  turned 
to  law,  partly  with  a  view  of  helping  the  poor  in 
their  struggles  with  the  rich.  More  important  than 
this  decision,  to  which  he  did  not  adhere,  was  the 
fact  that,  like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Rousseau.  As  this  influence 
was  of  considerable  importance  tor  him  and  of 
incalculable  importance  for  the  history  of  education 
down  to  the  present  hour,  I  must  add  a  few  words 
upon  Rousseau's  standpoint. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  educational  wiseacres 
say  that  our  schools  should  be  less  "bookish." 
Whoever  says  this  is  a  follower,  though  probably 
a  quite  unconscious  follower,  of  the  rogue 
and  sensualist  who  bore  the  name  of  Rousseau.  It 
was  he  who  summoned  men  to  go  back  to  "  Nature," 


who  baught  them  that  civilisation  was  a  curse,  and 
savagery  a  blessing.  It  was  he  who  told  parents 
and  teachers  to  let  their  children  grow  up  as  healthy 
animals  and  little  more ;  who  condemned  restraint 
and  moral  training ;  who  held  that  the  impulses 
were  a  better  guide  than  reason ;  and  that  books 
should  be  abandoned,  except  at  a  late  stage  of 
education.  These  were  a  few  of  the  principles 
advanced  by  Rousseau  in  the  most  audacious  work 
known  to  the  history  of  education — a  work  con- 
taining many  a  sagacious  hint  on  matters  of  detail, 
but  saturated  from  cover  to  cover  with  the  spirit  ot 
militant  animalism.  Dozens  of  men  at  the  present 
day  pass  for  educational  reformers  because  they 
echo  the  simian  sentiments  of  Rousseau.  "  Make 
your  schools  less  bookish,"  they  tell  us.  I  would 
say,  on  the  contrary,  that  until  our  pupils  love 
books  and  until  our  towns  love  libraries  education 
must  be  regarded  as  a  failure.  You  know  the  lines 
in  which  Tennyson  describes  how  the  disappointed 
hero  of  "  Locksley  Hall "  fell  for  the  moment  under 
the  spell  of  Rousseau's  philosophy,  and  how  at  last 
he  threw  it  off: — 

"  To  burst  all  links  of  habit — there  to  wander  far  away, 
On  from  island  unto  island,  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 
Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy  skies. 
Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of  Paradise. 
Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  fl.ag. 
Slides  the  bird  o'er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer  from 

the  crag. 
Droops    the    heavy-blossomed    bower,   hangs    the    heavy- 
fruited  tree — 
Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple  spheres  of  sea. 
There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march 

of  mind. 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shape 

mankind. 
There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have  scope  and 

breathing  space ; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 
Iron-jointed,  supple-sinewed,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall 

run. 
Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun. 
Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the 

brooks. 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books." 

But  he  pulled  himself  up,  and  threw  his  Rousseau 
illusions  to  the  winds  : 

"  I  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious  gains, 
Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower 

pains ! 
Mated  with  a  squalid  savage— what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime, 
I,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time.' " 
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We  shall  see,  in  a  short  time,  how  Pestalozzi 
made  an  attempt  to  put  some  of  Rousseau's  ideas 
into  practice  ;  for  the  moment  we  must  follow  the 
incidents  of  his  career.  Having  become  mixed  up 
with  revolutionary  designs,  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
carry  out  his  plan  of  becoming  a  lawyer.  So  he 
became  a  farmer  instead,  and  attempted,  without 
any  real  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  to  inaugu- 
rate various  novel  improvements  in  that  art.  Anna 
Schulthess,  against  her  parents'  wishes,  but  with- 
out their  actual  prohibition,  married  the  reformer, 
who,  I  may  say,  was  not  only  one  ot  the  most  un- 
businesslike bub  also  one  of  the  ugliest  men  that 
ever  lived.  However,  fortunately  for  him,  she 
could  see  his  genius  and  his  excellences  underneath 
the  appearance  of  ugliness  and  oddity.  The  story 
is  told  of  how,  at  a  later  period,  when  Anna  was  at 
a  Swiss  watering-place,  one  of  her  lady  friends 
called  out,  on  the  approach  of  an  exceptionally 
ugly  man,  "Look,  madam!  what  a  monster!" 
Her  reply  was,  "  C'est  mon  maii,  Madame."  The 
ugly  man  was  no  other  than  Pestalozzi  ! 

The  marriage,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  was 
regarded  with  no  great  favour,  Anna's  mother 
said  to  her  on  parting,  "You  will  be  obliged  to 
content  yourself  with  bread  and  water."  The  pre- 
diction almost  came  true.  In  1774  Pestalozzi's 
farming  scheme  began  to  show  signs  of  collapse, 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
a  son  had  been  born  to  him  a  few  years  before,  led 
him  for  the  first  time  to  think  seriously  of  educa- 
tional work. 

I  have  alieady  pointed  out  that  Pestalozzi  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau  ;  but  there 
was  this  difference  between  the  two  men — Pesta- 
lozzi was  a  good  man,  Rousseau  was  not.  There- 
fore, while  Rousseau  undervalued  the  cultivation  of 
moral  qualities,  such  as  self-restraint,  Pestalozzi 
indulged  in  no  such  folly.  We  see  this  from  a 
passage  in  the  diary  which  he  kept  after  the  birth 
of  his  son.  "Where  shall  I  draw  the  limit,"  he 
asked  on  February  19th,  1774,  "  between  liberty 
and  obedience,  to  which  social  life  requires  us  early 
to  accustom  ourselves?"  Rousseau  would  scarcely 
have  asked  the  question  ;  obedience  and  restraint) 
appeared  to  him  as  unmixed  evils  imposed  upon  the 
natural  man  by  the  tyranny  ot  society.    In  another 

Eassage   Pestalozzi  says,    "  We  must   unite    what 
iousseau  has  put  asunder,"   meaning   liberty   and 
obedience.    At  the  same  time  Pestalozzi  learnt  from 
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Rousseau  to  study  child  nature  instead  of  forcing  it 
along  lines  only  suitable  for  mature  beings  ;  to 
take  the  child  into  woods  and  valleys  instead  of 
introducing  it,  at  too  early  a  stage,  to  letters  and 
books.  "  Things  before  words,"  "  Concrete  before 
abstract " — these  famous  maxims,  so  prominent  in 
Pestalozzi's  later  system  of  doctrine,  were,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  learnt  by  him  from  Rousseau. 
If  any  one  desires  in  brief  form  a  summary  of  the 
work  of  Rousseau  at  its  best  it  may  be  found  in  the 
wise  maxim,  "Don't  expect  an  old  head  to  stand  on 
young  shoulders." 

But  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  Rouasean 
standpoint  is  due  to  a  confusing  employment  of  the 
word  "nature,"  and  I  wish  to  utter  a  warning 
against  the  appalling  ambiguity  of  this  word. 
"Nature  teaches  better  than  men," says  Pestalozzi. 
"Study  Nature,"  "Enter  into  communion  with 
nature,"  say  Wordsworth  and  Frobel.  Nay, 
Wordsworth  practically  tells  us  that  more  can  be 
learnt  from  Nature  than  from  all  books  that  exist, 
all  the  prophets,  all  the  apostles,  all  the  dreamers, 
all  the  reformers,  all  the  poets — except  I  suppose 
himself — and  all  the  scientists.  You  know  the 
lines.  The  poet's  good  friend  Matthew  may  protest : 

"  Where  are  your  books?  that  light  bequeathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind  ! 
Up  !  up  !  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind  ! " 

And  I,  too,  after  living  for  several  years  in  a  county 
•where  books  and  libraries  are  far  from  numerous, 
am  tempted  to  echo  the  question  of  friend  Matthew, 
and  to  add  that  many  members  of  the  working 
classes  may  live  low  and  uninspired  lives,  though 
dwelling  in  the  fairest  valley  on  the  flanks  of 
Dartmoor,  or  on  the  sunniest  bay  of  the  blue 
channel.  However,  Wordsworth  did  not  think  so, 
and  gave  utterance,  in  consequence,  to  the  silliest 
stanza  that  has  ever  been  admired  by  unreflecting 
folly : 

■*  One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can." 

To  this  insane  stanza  I  would  reply  that  though  a 
walk  in  the  woods  or  by  the  sea  shore  is  as  enjoyable 
to  me  as  to  anyone,  the  pleasure  which  I  derive 
from  it  is  due,  I  believe,  not  to  any  influences 
exuded  by  oak  trees,  or  beds  of  shingle  or  sea  weed, 
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but  to  different  causes  altogether — first,  to  fresh  air 
and  exercise ;  second,  to  an  echoing  in  the  mind  of 
certain  far-off  ancestral  conditioas.  I  have  no  time 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
bat  I  believe  that  when  we  roam  in  the  woods  or  on 
the  shore  we  momentarily  lapse  into  a  state  which, 
in  a  measure,  is  reminiscent  of  a  long-vanished  past 
— marine,  amphibian,  or  arboreal —  and  thus  a  kind 
of  primitive  glory  or  mystery  is  shed  over  our 
experiences.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  scientific 
explanation  of  nine-tenths  of  the  nonsense  talked 
by  Wordsworth, 

External  nature,  I  believe,  cannot  teach  us  good- 
ness. Nature  is  morally  neutral ;  some  of  her 
doings  seem  sagacious  and  benevolent,  some  appear 
cruel.  Man  is  called  to  higher  things  than  those  of 
external  nature  ;  and  thus  the  educationist  who  bids 
men  "  return  to  nature  "  may,  under  the  guise  of  an 
educational  radical,  be  the  most  pronounced  of 
educational  reactionaries. 


II. 

In  my  account  of  Pestalozzi's  life  I  had  arrived 
at  about  the  year  1775,  when  his  farming  projects 
were  failing.  Instead  of  abandoning  the  land  on 
which  he  had  been  working,  Pe-stalozzi  conceived 
the  project  of  founding  a  colony— I  can  scarcely  say 
a  "  school  " — of  beggar  children.  His  intention 
was  to  train  them  in  industrial  work,  and  to  give 
them,  at  the  same  time,  the  rudiments  of  education. 
This,  except  for  the  training  of  his  son,  was  Pesta- 
lozzi's first  contact  with  educational  problems.  One 
might  almost  say  that  his  institute  was  the  first 
industrial  school  ever  founded,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  the  first  that  had  ever  been  suggested. 

A  year  or  two  ago  a  society,  entitled  "  The 
Society  for  the  Liberation  of  Education  from  State 
Control,"  was  founded.  One  of  its  shining  lights  is 
Mr.  Gorst,  referred  to  in  previous  remarks.  I  have 
very  little  sympathy  with  the  aims  and  spirit  of 
the  society,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  an  almost 
wholly  reactionary  character,  aiming,  as  it  does, 
not  at  any  vitalisation  of  education,  but  at  a  policy 
of  laissez  Jaire,  which  would  often  merely  play 
into  the  interests  of  parents  greedy  of  their 
children's  labour.  Still,  I  cannot  deny  that  Pesta- 
lozzi's early  schemes  give  some  support  to  the  stress 
laid  by  this  society  upon  the  value  of  habituating 
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the  child  to  manual  work.  Sooner  or  later  we  may 
be  able  to  give  such  work  its  true  educational  im- 
portance ;  but  if  ever  we  do  we  shall  probably  have 
to  turn  to  Fiobel  rather  than  to  Pestalozzi. 

For  a  time  all  went  well.  Pestalozzi  did  wonder- 
ful things,  bub  ultimately  his  want  of  business 
capacity  and  the  scandalous  ingratitude  of  the 
children  and  parents  whom  he  was  benefiting  led 
to  a  second  failure  in  his  schemes.  In  1776  he 
had  to  confess  :  "  I  have  with  culpable  thoughtless- 
ness engaged  in  vvork  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted, and  my  confidence  has  been  betrayed. 
My  ruin  is  inevitable."  Further  help  came,  but 
it  did  not  avail  to  save  the  institute.  In  1780 
Pestalozzi  and  his  wife  found  themselves  without 
a  penny.  The  prediction  of  a  few  years  before 
had  come  true,  and  the  philanthropist  was  looked 
upon  by  almost  everyone  as  an  incapable  noodle. 

But  he  still  had  a  few  friends,  and  one  of  these 
persuaded  him  to  employ  another  means  of  making 
his  schemes  of  reform  known  to  the  public.  He 
became  an  author,  and  began  to  advocate  Rousseau's 
principle  of  "following  nature"  in  education — a 
principle  which  sometimes  meant  taking  the  child 
into  the  country  and  bringing  him  into  contact  with 
hills  and  trees ;  sometimes  watching  the  child's 
spontaneous  instincts,  and  adapting  educational 
methods  to  these.  Pestalozzi  also  laid  great  stress 
upon  home  education ;  in  fact  his  experience  with 
beggar  children  had  shown  him  the  importance  of 
this.  Many  of  his  appeals  were  addressed  to 
mothers,  and  many  of  his  schemes  of  early  teaching 
were  so  framed  that  mothers  could  employ  them 
with  their  own  children.  Frobel  and  Herbart, 
especially  the  former,  were  equally  emphatic  on  this 
question,  and  the  fact  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind 
to-day.  We,  I  fear,  must  largely  cease  to  rely  upon 
home  assistance.  Our  task  is  thus  greater  in 
conception  than  the  task  before  our  three  great 
historic  educators,  the  truth  being  that  in  the 
present  trend  of  modern  life  parental  influence  is 
generally  slight  and  frequently  pernicious. 
Immense  will  have  to  be  the  task  in  the  coming 
century,  and  immense  the  peril  to  the  nation  if  the 
school  is  incapable  of  rising  to  the  needs  of  the 
situation. 

In  1781  appeared  one  of  the  most  famous  literary 
works  that  has  ever  come  from  the  pen  of  man. 
Its  author  was  Pestalozzi,  and  its  name  was 
"Leonard  and  Gertrude."    It  is  a  simple  story  of 
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peasant  life  in  the  imaginary  village  of  Bonal. 
Leonard  is  an  honest  peasant  addicted  to  drink ; 
Gertrude  is  his  admirable  wife  ;  Hummel  is  the 
villain  of  the  piece — the  village  bailiff  and  publican  ; 
Arner  is  the  benevolent  landowner  who  succeeds, 
in  the  long  run,  in  saving  the  village  from  vice  and 
degradation.  Many  a  novel  suggestion  did 
Pestalozzi  put  forward  in  the  course  of  this  book — 
the  institution  of  savings  banks,  the  suppression  of 
capital  punishment,  the  establishment  of  elementary 
schools.  In  connection  with  the  latter  point  he 
declared — and  I  am  inclined  to  echo  his  words — 
"  Education  is  the  pivot  on  which  everything  turns." 

This  book  made  Festalozzi  famous,  and  the  several 
others  which  followed,  in  which  he  condemned 
luxury  and  advocated  free  trade  and  education, 
further  increased  his  fame.  It  was  a  time  when 
men's  minds  were  stirring,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the 
impending  French  Revolution.  Emperors,  Grand 
Dukes,  and  Counts  corresponded  with  Pestalozzi 
with  regard  to  his  schemes  of  agricultural  and 
educational  reform.  The  greatest  men  on  the 
Continent  came  to  know  him  more  or  less  intimately 
— Klopstook,  Goethe,  Wieland,  Herder,  Jacobi, 
Fichte.  He  was  soon  after  made  a  citizen  of  the 
French  Republic,  along  with  Wilberforce.Washing- 
ton,  and  others. 

But,  though  Pestalozzi  was  now  famous,  he  had 
never  yet  succeeded  in  showing  bis  real  power  as  an 
educator.  In  1799  the  wars  of  the  time  provided  him 
with  his  oppoitunity.  The  little  town  of  Stanz,  in 
Catholic  Switzerland,  had  been  almost  ruined,  and 
many  children,  whose  parents  had  been  killed  or 
impi)verished,  were  thrown  on  the  support  of  the 
public.  Pestalozzi  was  despatched  to  gather  these 
houseless  orphans  into  an  institute  and  to  do  the 
best  he  could  for  them.  His  letter  to  his  wife 
showed  that  he  realized  that  the  crisis  of  his  life 
had  come.  "The  question  of  our  fate,"  he  said, 
'•  will  not  long  be  doubtful.  If  I  have  not  been 
misunderstood,  and  I  deserve  the  contempt  and 
neglect  I  have  received,  then  there  is  no  help  for  us. 
But  if  I  have  been  judged  unjustly,  and  I  am  worth 
my  own  value,  then  you  will  soon  find  counsel  and 
comfort  in  me.  Do  not  speak  :  your  words  break 
myheait!  I  cannot  bear  your  questionings.  Write 
to  me  full  of  hope.  You  have  waited  thirty  years; 
wait  now  for  thirty  months." 

It  was  not  necessary.  In  far  less  than  thirty 
months  Pestalozzi  showed  what  he  was  made  of.     I 
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cannot  enter  into  details.  Practically  alone,  with 
no  buildings  but  the  outhouses  of  a  convent,  with- 
out books,  with  no  help  except  from  his  own  warm 
heart  and  unbounded  love  ot  the  poor,  Pestalozzi 
demonstrated  once  for  all  that  he  was  not  the  noodle 
that  his  contemporaries  imagined  him  to  be.  The 
children  who  were  thrown  on  his  hands  were  of  a 
most  unsatisfactory  type  :  many  were  diseased  or 
verminous,  many  were  practically  professional 
beggars.  The  whole  district  was  hostile  to  the 
heretic  who  had  been  forced  into  their  midst  by  an 
alien  Government  in  order,  as  it  was  supposed,  to 
win  souls  to  the  cause  of  heresy.  Yet  Pestalozzi 
succeeded,  succeeded  marvellously,  almost  miracu- 
lously, until  the  day  when  his  work  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  causes  outside  his  own  control. 

Burgdorf  was  the  next  place  where  he  put  his 
ideas  into  practice.  His  success  at  Stanz  had 
strengthened  the  confidence  felt  in  him  by  a  few  of 
the  Swiss  leaders,  and  he  was  given  a  class  in  one  of 
the  inferior  schools  of  the  town.  More  and  more 
attention  being  drawn  to  his  novel  efforts,  he  at  last 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  school  and  institute 
to  which  assistants  and  visitors  came  from  all  parts. 
One  visitor  was  Herbart,  then  an  unknown  man.  It 
was  during  these  four  or  five  years  at  Burgdorf  that 
Pestalozzi  was  most  successful  as  a  practical  teacher, 
and  also  published  his  most  important  pedagogical 
book,  "How  Gertrude  teaches  her  Children."  But 
again  he  saw  his  institute  brought  to  an  end  by 
outside  causes,  and  in  1805  he  had  to  make  a  fresh 
start  at  Yverdou,  on  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Neuchatel.  For  twenty  years  this  town  was  the 
educational  Mecca  of  the  world.  From  every 
civilized  country  came  visitors,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
Frobel  went  there,  Herbart  went  there.  Bell  and 
Lancaster  from  England  went  there,  kings  and 
emperors  sent  their  envoys  or  their  contributions. 

But  behind  the  scenes  a  tragedy  was  taking  place. 
Pestalozzi  had  succeeded  in  attracting  to  himself  a 
group  of  earnest  workers — not  so  much  learned  men 
as  young  enthusiasts,  who  saw  in  the  new  method  a 
means  of  regenerating  the  world.  Among  these 
followers  was  Dr.  Niederer,  a  pastor  of  philosophic 
tastes,  who  left  the  clerical  profession  in  order  to 
work  with  Pestalozzi ;  and  Schmid,  a  young 
Tyrolese  of  considerable  ability  and  force  of 
character.  As  years  passed  on  a  quarrel  grew  up 
and  developed  between  these  two  men,  and  brought 
disrepute  upon  the  work  at  Yverdon.    Again  and 
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again  did  Pestalozzt  seek  to  heal  the  discord  which 
was  slowly  ruining  the  institute.  In  1808  he  used 
these  words  as  he  stood  beside  his  own  open  coffin, 
and  the  words  are  typical  of  his  tendency  to  self 
abasement — a  tendency  that  has  deceived  many  of 
his  readers  and  has  made  them  think  of  him  as 
less  capable  than  he  really  was  : — 

"  The  work  was  founded  on  love.  Love  has 
disappeared   from    among   us.    The   work   required 

freat  patience.  I  have  it  not.  I  was  impatient  when 
should  been  grateful.  Oh,  God  !  How  have  I  come 
to  this?  How  have  I  fallen  into  this  abyss?  .  .  . 
When  I  saw  that  this  support  required  enormous 
strength,  I  sought  to  make  others  do  what  I  could  not 
do  myself,  and  I  exacted  without  care  what  I  should 
have  sought  for  with  humility.  This  is  what  has 
produced  misunderstanding  among  us.  This  is  what 
has  broken  the  ties  which  I  thought  were  formed  for 
ever.  See  where  I  am  !  There  is  my  coffin  !  There  is 
my  consolation!  I  can  no  longer  take  comfort.  The 
poison  which  is  at  the  heart  of  our  work  increases 
amongst  us,  and  yet  its  worldly  glory  is  still  increasing. 
Friends  !  become  better  than  1  have  been,  that  God 
may  achieve  by  you  what  He  has  not  finished  by  me. 
.  .  .  I  approach  my  end  with  calm  and  hope.  But 
there  is  another  misfortune  possible,  the  prospect  of 
which  terrifies  me  !  I  may  live  to  see  my  work 
crumble  to  ruin  through  my  faults.  I  could  not  bear 
it." 

But  he  had  to  bear  it.  Amid  controversy,  slander, 
and  litigation,  the  institute  at  Yverdon  came  to  an 
end.  For  a  year  or  two  more  Pestaiozzi  lived  on, 
honoured  by  the  nobler  spirits  of  his  time,  half 
pitied  by  most,  and  assailed  bitterly  by  a  few.  I 
have  never  been  more  convinced  that  the  common 
talk  about  virtue  and  duty  being  their  own  reward 
is  demonstrable  and  poisonous  clap-trap  than  by 
reading  the  life  of  Pestaiozzi.  Here  was  a  man 
who,  to  all  appearances,  never  had  a  selfish  thought 
in  bis  life ;  yet  he  went  to  the  grave  in  1827  almost 
in  despair. 

Pestaiozzi,  as  already  indicated,  was  an  ugly  man: 
owing  to  a  sunken  position  of  the  head  relatively  to 
the  shoulders,  one  might  even  say  a  deformed  man. 
In  habits  he  was  negligent,  absent-minded,  and 
sometimes  even  dirty.  There  is  not  an  Education 
Committee  in  England  which  would  appoint  such  a 
man  to  the  humblest  educational  post.  Yet  almost 
all  the  vitality  of  modern  education — feeble  though 
the  vitality  may  be  in  some  respects — is  due  to  his 
ideas  or  his  example. 
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What  were  his  ideas  ? 

I  can  only  deal  with  them  in  a  very  inadequate 
manner,  for  I  have  been  anxious  to  put  Pe»talozzi 
himself  before  you  ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Herbart, 
and  to  a  less  extent  Frobelj  the  ideas  rather  than 
the  men  will  need  to  be  considered.  If  you  had 
gone  into  a  school  previous  to  Pestalozzi's  time  you 
would  have  found  the  children  muddling  on  with 
Latin  primers,  learning  arithmetical  tables  by 
heart,  and  never,  except  by  accident,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  realities  of  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  world.  The  emphasis  on  beginning 
with  the  concrete  and  proceeding  then  to  the 
abstract  dates  mainly  from  Pestalozzi,  His  pupils 
learnt  geography  among  the  hills ;  studied  nature 
at  first  hand ;  and  learnb  the  meaning  of  numbers 
by  having  actual  objects  before  them.  Great  stress 
was  laid  on  drawing — a  previously  neglected  subject. 
Singing,  gymnastics,  and  manual  work  received  aa 
attention  that  was  largely  new  to  education.  The 
mother  tongue  was  taught  orally  and,  I  may  add, 
successfully.  On  the  other  hand  Pestalozzi  was 
unaccountably  neglectful  towards  what  are  called 
"  humanistic  "  subjects — imaginative  stories,  narra- 
tives, history,  literature ;  subjects  which,  in  my 
belief,  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  moral  character  in 
its  more  sensitive  and  progressive  aspects  that 
their  neglect  by  any  educator  places  him  at  once  in 
the  second  rank. 

Pestalozzi's  principles  may  thus  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  a  few  maxims,  some  of  them  of  a  very  familiar 
kind:  "Things  before  Words,"  "Concrete  before 
Abstract,"  "  From  Near  to  Distant,"  "From  Known 
to  Unknown."  He  thought,  in  a  vague  sort  of  way, 
that  the  child's  education  must  follow  more  or  less 
definitely  the  education  which  the  race  has  under- 
gone in  its  upward  or  onward  development;  and,  as 
it  is  certain  that  the  race  did  not  begin  with  abstract 
formulae  or  with  verbal  niceties,  there  is  a  vast 
substratum  of  solid  truth  in  the  maxims  just  quoted. 
But  for  architectonic  grandeur  of  conception  we  look 
to  Pestalozzi  in  vain,  and  my  frank  belief  is  that 
the  majority  of  intelligent  teachers  have  learnt  from 
the  noble-minded  Swiss  whose  life  we  have  just  been 
considering,  pretty  well  all  that  he  has  to  teach. 
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III. 
FROBEL. 

I  must  now  turn  to  the  founder  of  the  Kinder- 
garten— to  Frobel,  called  by  a  man  very  dififerent 
from  him  in  every  respect,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  the 
'•prince  of  educators."  The  reasons  that  prevent 
me  treating  Frobel  with  quite  that  whole-hearted 
sympathy  which  I  feel  towards  Herbart  are,  firstly, 
that  idolatry  of  "Nature"  to  which  I  have  before 
referred  in  connection  with  Pestalozzi,  and,  secondly, 
the  persistent  vagueness  and  mysticism  of  his 
thought  aud  language.  How  can  I,  who  have  heard 
of  rattlesnakes  and  earthquakes,  sympathise  wholly 
with  a  man  who  gushes  over  "nature"  like  a  dream- 
ing school-girl ;  who  speaks  of  the  "  pure,  eternal, 
unresting,  ever  peaceful,  helpful  life  of  nature"; 
of  "  the  lofty,  noble  life  of  nature'  ;  of  "the  glad, 
peaceful,  joyful  face  of  nature";  who  bids  us 
"  rest  in  perfect  trust  on  nature  " — a  piece  of  advice 
I  commend  to  Frobel's  admirer,  Mr.  Wells,  who,  in 
connection  with  what  Frobel  calls  "  the  faithful 
mother  instinct"  speaks  of  the  "cant  of  nature's 
trustworthiness."  I  could  devote  the  rest  of  the 
article,  if  I  chose,  to  criticising  this  gushiness  and 
want  of  balance  which  Frobel  so  often  seems  to  mani- 
fest :  his  puns  and  strange  fancies,  and  statements 
such  as  that  in  which  he  describes  the  child's  in- 
terest in  the  wooden  sphere  (symbol  of  motion) 
and  the  cube  (symbol  of  rest),  "  I  will  venture 
to  assert,"  he  says,  "  that  it  seems  as  if  the 
child,  even  at  an  early  age,  dimly  anticipates  in 
himself  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man  ;  .  .  .  the 
opposites  of  the  abiding  and  quiescent,  and  the 
moveable  and  moving."  Again,  many  of  you  who 
have  seen  a  girl  playing  with  a  doll  will  be  interested 
to  know  that,  in  Frobel's  opinion,  "  the  doll  unites 
iu  itself  the  opposites  of  the  sphere  and  cube." 

Talk  like  this  is  educational  folly.  Frobel,  I  do 
not  doubt,  saw  with  marvellous  keeness  of  vision 
the  needs  of  child-nature  ;  he  scarcely  blundered 
at  all  in  dealing  with  actual  educational  problems  ; 
bub  the  reasons  he  gives  for  his  methods  and  pro- 
posals are  frequently  about  as  valid  as  the  reasons 
which  a  moon-strack  lover  can  give  for  his  attach- 
ment to  Lucinda  or  Althea. 

I  shall  say  but  little  about  Frobel's  life.  Born  in 
1782,  he  was  brought  up  in  a  somewhat  haphazard 
way  amid  the  hills  of  Thuringia,  where  he  learnt  to 
lore  Nature  in  much  the  same  way  as  his  contem* 
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fiorary  Wordsworth,  whom  he  greatly  resembles, 
earnt  to  love  her  amid  the  hills  of  Cumberland. 
Twice  he  visited  Pestalozzi.  In  1812  he  became  a 
mineralogist  in  Eerlin,  and  began  to  imagine  that 
wondeiful  spiritual  leesons  could  be  learnt  from  the 
forms  of  crystals.  In  1813  he  fought  for  his  native 
land  against  Napoleon,  and,  after  the  establishment 
of  peace,  settled  down  as  a  schoolmaster  working 
along  Pestalozzian  lines.  In  the  year  1826,  when 
(significantly)  Pestalozzi  was  giving  an  address  on 
'•  the  simplest  means  by  which  children  can  be 
brought  up  at  home  from  the  cradle  to  the  age  of 
six,"  Frobel  published  his  chief  work,  •*  The 
EducatjoEL,ofJ|Ian."  A  few  years  later  the  idea"^ 
the  Kindergarten  was  fairly  well  formulated  in  his 
mind,  and  in  1837  the  first  one  was  founded.  An 
English  Kindergarten  followed'  three  years  later. 
Frobel's  last  days  were  spent  in  scattering  broadcast, 
by  means  of  the  press  and  by  the  actual  establish- 
ment of  Kindergartens,  his  fructifying  and  saving 
ideas  concerning  the  best  education  of  the  young. 
Eminent  women  were  especially  earnest  in  support- 
ing the  reformer.  But  a  year  before  his  death  in 
1852  a  blow  fell.  The  Prussian  Government,  con- 
fusing him  with  a  revolutionary  nephew  of  the  same 
name,  decided  that  he  was  a  dangerous  innovator, 
and  that  Kindergartens  were  hotbeds  of  atheism. 
Almost  broken  hearted,  Frobel  struggled  for  a 
few  months  against  the  official  suppression  of  his 
beloved  institutions,  but  it  was  not  till  many  years 
after  his  death  that  the  Government  withdrew  its 
prohibition. 

In  appearance  Frobel  was  tall  and  lean,  with  long 
grey  hair  (in  1849)  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from 
his  portraits,  a  somewhat  Indian  type  of  face,  irra- 
diated, however,  by  benevolence  and  sympathy. 

What  were  Fi  obel'd  leading  ideas  ?  So  far  as  they 
were  identical  with  Pestalozzi's  I  need  scarcely  refer 
to  them ;  I  must  lay  stress,  in  the  limited  time  at 
my  disposal,  on  just  a  few  of  his  central  doctrines. 
The  most  central  of  all  is  known  as  that  of  "self 
activity,"  and  amid  an  amazing  mass  of  nebulosHy 
there  is  here  visible  a  nucleus  of  priceless  truth. 
The  child,  Frobel  tells  us,  must  not  be  treated  as  a 
wholly  passive,  receptive  being ;  it  is  a  bundle  of 
outward  going  impulses,  or  rather  an  organism  whose 
impulses  unfold  in  a  succession  all  its  own. 

Perhaps  I  cannot  adopt  a  better  method  for 
explaining  the  nature  of  Frobel's  propl)^al8  (ban 
to  quote  two  verses  from  an  American  satire  upon 
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them,  from  which  one  will  learn  how  the  system 
strikes  an  unfriendly  critic. 

"They  taught  him  how  to  hemstitch,  and  they  taught 

him  how  to  sing, 
And  how  to  make  a  basket  out  of  variegated  string. 
And  how  to  fold  a  paper  so  he  wouldn't  hurt  his 

thumb — 
They  taught  a  lot  to  Bertie  ;  but  he  couldn't  do  a  sum. 

They  taught  him  how  to  mould  the  head  of  Hercules 

in  clay. 
And  how  to  tell  the  difference  'twixt  a  blue-bird  and 

a  jay. 
And  how  to  sketch  a  horsie  in  a  little  picture  frame ; 
But,  strangely,  they  forgot  to  teach  him  how  to  spell 

his  name." 

Notice  that  the  Frobelians  are  charged  with  neglect- 
ing spelling  and  arithmetic ;  it  is  one  of  the 
commonest  accusations  made  against  them.  They 
certainly  do  protest  with  the  utmost  vehemence 
against  a  too  early  introduction  of  children  to  the 
"  three  R.'s,"  and  most  people  know  how  in  our 
infant  schools  the  "three  R.'s"  are  now  regarded 
with  much  less  favour  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
Frobel  and  his  followers  believe  that  the  natural 
course  of  education  is  to  give  the  young  child's 
spontaneous  instincts  free  play ;  to  let  it  handle 
bricks,  toss  balls  to  and  fro,  mould  clay  into  all 
kinds  of  shapes,  cut  paper  into  figures,  plant  seeds 
in  a  garden  and  watch  them  develop,  care  tor  pet 
animals,  and  draw  whatever  comes  into  its  head. 
This,  in  the  language  of  the  Frobelians,  is  "self 
activity,"  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  education 
of  the  future  will  have  t©  give  a  large  place  to  its 
«ncouragement,  though  I  should  emphatically  objecfc 
to  elevating  such  a  formula  to  the  supreme  educa- 
tional place.  There  is  another  formula,  devised  by 
Herbart,  far  more  illuminating,  and  covering,  I 
fancy,  a  larger  ground  than  this.  Still,  Frobel's 
emphasis  on  "selfactivity  "  was  one  of  the  moat 
epoch-making  events  in  the  history  of  education. 

Frobel's  ideas  have  so  far  been  applied  mainly  to 
the  infant  school,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
are  applicable  to  every  grade  of  education.  They 
are  supposed  to  develop  individuality,  and  power, 
and  character.  Frobel  could  see  successively  unfold- 
ing in  every  child  all  kinds  of  innate  activities  ;  as 
with  an  unfolding  flower  sepals,  petals,  and  finally 
stamens  and  pistil  make  their  appearance,  following 
an  order  not  prescribed  by  man  but  mysteriously 
dependent  on  the  flower's  inner  nature,  so  with  the 
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child  ;  one  after  the  other  the  impulses  well  forth — 
the  impulse  to  draw,  to  play,  to  make  mud  pies, 
to  construct,  to  cherish  flowers,  to  fondle  pet 
■animals,  and  so  forth.  Each  of  these  seemed  sacred 
to  Frobel.  Education  had  patiently  to  adapt  itself 
to  them,  and  if  it  did  not  do  this,  woe  to  the  child 
whose  inner  nature  was  set  at  naught ;  for  ever 
would  such  a  child  miss  something  of  the  glory  of 
existence.  "All-round  development  missed  and 
neglected  in  childhood  can,"  says  Frobel,  "  never 
be  recovered.  Let  us  all  be  candid  for  once  and  con- 
fess that  we  have  mental  wounds  which  will  never 
heal  while  we  live ;  hardened  spots  in  our  hearts 
that  soften  no  more ;  dark  places  in  our  intellects 
that  will  never  get  bright ;  and  all  this  because 
noble  human  feelings  and  thoughts  natural  to  child- 
hood were  in  our  cbildhood  crushed  or  lost,  chiefly 
through  early  instruction." 

I  cannot  do  justice  to  Fiobel  in  this  paper,  and 
must  content  myself  with  two  final  quotations. 

"In  the  Kindergarten,"  he  says,  "one  can,  as  it 
were,  actually  feel  the  beat  of  the  angels'  wings 
whom  our  Father  sends  down  to  protect  and  shield 
His  children." 

Speaking  of  his  own  stormy  experiences,  Frobel 
said  :  "  One  can  scarcely  believe  the  fact  that  men 
are  so  dull,  that  the  human  heart  has  become  so 
wooden  or  stony,  as  not  to  be  ready  ....  to 
spread  abroad  such  a  system  of  child  culture,  .  .  . 
not  ready  to  stretch  out  a  willing  hand  to  the 
support  of  one  who  is  struggling  to  achieve  and 
carry  out  this  system.  .  .  .  If  I  were  not  afraid 
oi  being  taken  for  an  idiot  or  an  escaped  lunatic  I 
would  run  barefoot  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the 
other,  and  cry  aloud  to  all  men,  *  Set  to  work  at 
once  for  your  children's  sake.' " 


IV. 

HERBART. 


I  now  turn  to  the  third  educator  on  my  list.  It  is 
a  strange  fact  that  Herbart,  though  so  influential 
abroad,  is  rarely  heard  of  in  England.  There  are 
thousands  of  German  and  American  teachers  who 
would  confess  that  from  him  or  his  followers  they 
have  derived  almost  all  their  educational  light  and 
inspiration,    and    critics    will    tell  us    that  these 
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Herbartians  are  the  most  insufferably  enthusiastic 
of  all  teachers,  the  most  distinguished  for  fanaticism, 
for  aggressiveness,  and  for  exaggerated  language. 
There  is  no  duubt  that  Herbartianism  does  tend  in 
this  direction  :  its  adherents  are  invariably  in  dead 
earnest ;  they  see  more  in  education  than  other 
people  see,  and  thus  they  come  to  talk  or  vociferate 
a  language  almost  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to 
attack,  with  more  or  less  of  violence,  those  whose 
claims  on  behalf  of  education  are  more  moderate 
than  their  own.  It  is  really  a  hard  task  for 
Herbartians  to  be  patient  with  people  who  do  not 
hold  Herbartian  views;  they  are,  so  to  speak, 
educational  High  Churchmen,  and  if  you  like  to 
call  them  educational  bigots  they — I  may  say  "we" 
— will  regard  it  as  a  compliment. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  fascination  exerted  by 
Herbatt?  I  incline  to  attribute  it  partly  to  the 
immense  suggestiveness  of  his  doctrines,  but  still 
more  to  his  power  of  inventing  formulae  for  the 
expression  of  those  doctrines.  Frobel  was  perhaps 
quite  as  profound  a  thinker  as  Herbart,  but  he  did 
not  possess  this  second  power.  Frobel  speaks  the 
language  of  a  mystic  ;  Herbart  that  of  a  Pope 
defining  doctrine  ex  cathedra.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
impression  he  sometimes  conveys,  though  at  other 
times  the  form  of  the  humble  worker,  feeling  his 
impotence  among  the  mysteries  of  life,  is  seen 
behind  the  vestments  of  the  doctrinaire.  It  may  be, 
and  critics  tell  us  such  is  the  case,  that  Herbart's 
formulse — so  sonorous,  so  plausible,  so  seductive — 
really  cover  fond  delusions  and  shallow  thinking. 
I  incline  to  deny  this  ;  but  even  if  the  charge  were 
true,  a  system  which  so  seduces  teachers  as  to  make 
them  a  hundred  times  as  zealous  as  they  were 
deserves  well  of  the  community.  There  is  always 
hope  for  a  teacher,  even  for  a  poor  teacher,  who  is 
in  earnest ;  and  there  is  little  hope  for  a  teacher  or 
for  a  community  where  such  earnestness  is  lacking. 
Herbart's  "alluring  language,"  as  Richter  calls 
it,  may  therefore  have  as  great  a  part  to  play  as 
the  alluring  personalities  of  Pestalozzi  and  Frobel. 

There  was  little  of  dramatic  interest  in  Herbart's 
life.  He  was  for  some  time  a  private  tutor  in 
Switzerland,  came  in  contact  with  Pestalozzi, 
published  works  on  education  while  a  professor  at 
Gottingen,  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Kanb 
at  Konigsberg,  devoted  himself  continuously  to 
education  as  well  as  to  philosophy,  returned  to  i 
Gottingen  as  professor  towards  the  end  of  his  life.j 
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and  died  in  1841.  He  was  inwardly  and  outwardly 
an  imposing  man,  and  I  have  never  discovered 
that  his  character  possessed  a  single  moral  flaw. 
flis  life,  as  already  hinted,  had  none  of  the 
vicissitudes  which  marked  the  lives  of  Pestalozzi 
and  Frobel ;  he  died,  not  as  they  died,  amid 
criticism  and  apparent  failure,  but  with  an 
established  reputation  as  a  great  and  original 
philosopher. 

Yet  some  have  discovered  a  pathos  even  in 
Herbart's  fate.  His  greatest  interest  was  in 
education,  and  here  the  world  ignored  him.  At  his 
death  he  was  esteemed  rather  as  a  philosopher  than 
as  an  educationist,  and  he  left  but  few  followers 
to  carry  on  this  latter  department  of  his  work. 
It  was  not  till  years  after  his  death 
that  his  enormous  influence  as  an  educator  began. 
At  present  the  Herbartian  books  and  articles 
published  every  year  in  Germany  are  probably  more 
numerous  than  all  the  educational  books  and  articles 
that  appear  in  England.  In  America,  too,  his 
influence  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
educationist.  In  England  there  are  a  few 
Herbartians,  of  whom  the  most  eminent  is  Professor 
John  Adams,  of  the  University  of  London,  whose 
work  is  well  known  through  Britain  and  America. 
Recently  he  was  lecturing  at  Plymouth,  and 
possibly  we  may,  sooner  or  later,  hear  him  in 
Torquay. 

Now  what  has  Herbart  to  teach  us?  I  believe 
that  at  the  end  of  my  brief  and  probably  imperfect 
exposition  you  will  exclaim,  "  We  knew  all  this 
before  ! "  Unfortunately,  you  do  not  at  the  present 
moment  recognise  in  any  real  sense  the  things  that 
Herbart  has  to  teach,  though  you  will  admit  the 
conclusiveness  of  his  teaching  after  it  has  been  onse 
set  forth,  I  have  asked  students  in  training  colleges, 
"Is  there  any  moral  value  in  geography?"  and  they 
have  repeatedly  fumbled  hopelessly  for  a  reply  justt 
because  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of  Interest  has 
never  been  set  betoreTBemT  KTen'wIio  are  supposed 
to  be  educational  specialists  will  utter  nonsense  like 
•'  Virtue  cannot  be  taught"  just  because  they  have 
never  studied  the  relation  between  Character, 
Interest,  and  Apperception.  Sooner  or  later  I  am 
intending  to  convict  quite  a  number  of  educational 
writers  of  ignoring  facts  pertinent  to  moral  and 
intellectual  life — facts  which  the  merest  tyro  in  the 
"antiquated"  Herbartian  psychology  would  not 
think  of  ignoring.    Herbart's  work  was  not  so  mueh 
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to  discover  as  to  emphasise  great  troths ;  and  to  enun- 
ciate a  few  educational  formulae  of  an  illuminating 
character,  and  of  a  character  amazingly  faithful  to 
common  facts.  As  Professor  Adams  says,  "The 
Herbartian  system  fits  mi)st  readily  into  my  own 
experience,  and  seems  best  suited  to  explain 
educational  facts  to  others." 

Those  critics  and  supporters  of  Herbart  who 
imagine  that  he  "  deduced  "  his  doctrines  from  some 
far-away  metaphysic  do  the  gravest  injustice  to 
their  own  reputations  for  knowledge  and  to  Herbart's 
reputation  for  sanity.  The  seductiveness  of 
Herbartianism  as  an  educational  gospel  is  due  to  its 
plausibility,  and  its  plausibility  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  based  upon  and  ever  keeps  close  to 
experience. 

I  indicated  in  an  earlier  paper  that  one  thing 
which  helped  to  distinguish  Herbart  from  other 
educators  was  the  clearness  of  his  standpoint  with 
regard  to  the  aim  of  education.  He  sets  a  definite 
purpose  before  us.  Now  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
most  of  us  educators  have  no  very  definite  single 
aim  in  our  educational  work  ;  we  have  ever  so  many 
aims  unreconciled  svith  each  other.  First,  we  must 
sharpen  the  wits  of  our  pupils.  Second,  we  must 
give  them  some  knowledge  that  will  be  practically 
useful  to  them  in  commerce,  or  industry,  or  their 
profession.  Third,  we  must  confer  certain  dexterities 
such  as  reading  and  writing.  Fourth,  we  must 
attend  for  half  hour  or  an  hour  per  day  to  their 
moral  and  spiritual  needs.  Clearly,  there  is  no 
unity  here.  Indeed  I  believe  that  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  aims  are  set  before  the  present-day  teacher. 
As  a  result,  we  find  that  military  men,  medical  men, 
clerical  men,  and  all  kinds  of  other  men  venture  to 
give  advice  to  schoolmasters  and  prescribe  this 
subject  and  that  subject  for  adoption.  Some  of  us 
realise  the  degradation  of  this,  and  we  feel  inclined 
to  cry,  "0  !  for  some  definite  standpoint,  some  watch- 
word, some  principle  of  unity  and  coherence,  some 
clearness  of  purpose  !"  Well,  though  I  admit,  and 
though  Herbart  admitted,  that  even  his  formula 
has  to  face  a  few  difficulties,  I  believe  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  the  most  satisfactory,  the  most 
unifying,  the  most  definite  formula  that  can  be 
suggested  for  describing  the  aim  of  education. 
What  is  that  formula  ?  It  is  "  formation  of^ 
character."      This,    he    says — or,  innjt^eF ^vofds 

morality"  or  "goodness" — is  "the  one  and  the 
whole  aim  of  education." 
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At  first  sight,  then,  we  Herbartians  appear  as 
somewhat  old-fashioned  people.  The  churches 
have  always  claimed  that,  in  education,  character- 
forming  is  the  main  thing,  and  have  sometimes 
rightly  protested  against  commercial  and  material 
views  in  this  and  other  fields  of  effort.  Well,  we 
protest  too.  We  claim,  and  not  merely  in  phrase, 
adopted  by  us  at  national  conferences,  for 
conciliating  the  profanum  vulgus,  that  educa- 
Hon  should  be  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence, 
and  that  its  aim  shotdd  be  the  eradication  or 
prevention  of  moral  evil,  and  the  awakening 
or  building  up  of  moral  goodness.  In  an  impressive 
two-volume  work,  published  a  few  months  ago  by 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  the  greatest  educationist  in 
America,  this  view  is  stated  in  the  following  terms, 
tor,  though  Dr.  Hall  is  not  so  much  an  Herbartian 
as  a  Frobelian,  he,  like  all  progressive  American 
educationists,  is  saturated  with  Herbartian  thought 
and  formulse.  "  Educators,"  he  says,  "  must  face 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  verdict  concerning  the 
utility  of  the  school  will  be  determined  by  its 
moral  efficiency  in  saving  children  from  personal 
vice  and  crime."  If  I  did  not  accept  that  view 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  change  my  profes- 
sion and  become  a  clergyman  or  a  minister 
of  some  kind,  and  fight  "the  devil"  with 
more  orthodox  and  approved  weapons  than  those 
found  or  forged  in  the  Herbartian  arsenal. 
But  1  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  education, 
when  looked  at  in  Herbart's  way,  can  contribute 
vitally  to  the  victory  over  evil ;  and,  whether  I  give 
offence  or  whether  I  produce  conviction,  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  methods  of  education  adopted  during 
the  last  thirty  or  sixty  years  have  not  come  up  to 
the  standard  put  forward  by  Dr.  Stanley  Hall.  If 
I  succeed  in  showing  to  my  hearers,  and  more 
especially  to  the  teachers  among  them,  that  there 
is  a  formula  which  is  able  to  link  the  humble  work 
of  the  school  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  interests 
of  man,  you  will  all  have  reason  to  thank  me  in 
earnest ;  and  I  believe  that  there  are  teachers — one 
of  whom  has  climbed  to  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Union — who  have  learnt  to  see  more  in 
education  than  they  saw  before,  by  imbibing  a  dose 
of  Herbartianism. 

To  assume  that  character-forming  is  the  aim  of 
education,  to  assume  this  and  realln  to  believe  it  and 
try  and  act  on  it,  is  a  serious  and  perhaps  somewhat 
dubious  matter.     It  raises  deep  questions.     Can  the 
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school  teacher  really  lay  his  hand  on  the  sources  of 
character  and  conduct,  the  springs  of  good  and  evil? 
Are  not  these  sources  and  springs  largely  beyond 
his  reach,  lying  rather  in  the  realm  of  subtle 
physiological  laws,  or  in  the  world  of  still  more 
subtle  spiritual  laws?  That  is  the  problem 
which  sometimes  sends  me  into  a  cold  shiver 
in  the  interests  of  my  challenged  Herbartiaa 
dogmas  —  a  shiver  from  which  I  only  recover 
on  finding  some  new  and  concrete  testimony 
to  their  substantial  truth,  or  on  reading  some 
supposed  "criticism"  of  them  by  this  or  that 
writer,  who  has  really  never  grasped  what  the  doc- 
trines he  is  assailing  mean.  You  must  judge  for 
yourselves  and  test  for  yourselves  whether  there  is 
truth  or  illusion  in  these  doctrines.  But 
Herbartians  would  cease  to  be  Herbartians  if  it 
were  proved  that  a  true  system  of  education  could 
not  influence  the  very  spiritualities  of  character, 
penetrate  to  the  springs  of  conduct,  and  electrify  the 
human  will  itself.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain — you 
will  never  attract  first  class  men  into  the  educa- 
tional profession  if  you  accept  a  less  ambitious  view 
of  education  than  that.  What  other  attractions 
does  the  profession  offer  ?  If  education  is  inherently 
impotent,  educators  will  be  for  ever  condemned  to  a 
secondary  or  tertiary  status  in  the  body  politic. 


I  proceed,  following  lines  of  my  own  rather  thao 
the  precise  procedure  of  Herbart,  to  summarise  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  Herbartian  position. 

The  whole  significance  of  education,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  some  day 
be  made  really  effective.  Herbart,  feeling  intensely 
that  this  point  was  crucial,  led  what  was  perhaps  a 
rather  unnecessary  attack  upon  some  of  the  popular 
forms  of  the  Free  Will  doctrine,  just  because  they 
practically  assumed  that  the  educator  could  not 
influence  the  will  of  his  pupils.  Herbart,  in  short,  i 
was  what  is  called  a  "Determinist."  He  believed) 
that  the  human  will  obeyed  the  principle  of  cause 
and  effect ;  but  I  think  he  regarded  the  principle 
rather  as  a  postulate  than  as  an  axiom.  His  attitude 
was,  "Let  it  be  granted  that  we  educators  can 
influence  the  will." 

I  now  take  up  momentarily  the  standpoint  which, 
I   doubt   not,  some   readers  are  already  silently 
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occupying.  "How,"  they  ask,  "can  subjects  like 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  like,  really  influence 
the  will  and  character?"  It  is  with  these  that  the 
schoolmaster  has  mainly  to  do,  and  they  are  purely 
"secular."  In  the  words  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Clifton,  uttered  at  the  Newport 
Conference,  1902 :  "  We,"  say  the  objectors,  "  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  the  teaching  of  arith- 
metic, or  geography,  or  other  subjects." 

Let  us  look  the  problem  in  the  face.  Here  on  the 
one  side  is  the  human  will,  the  wonder  and  despair  of 
generations  of  philosophers,  robed  in  volcanic  dark- 
ness, unpredictably  quiescent,  unaccountably  erup- 
tive, incalculable  as  an  oracle.  On  the  other  side 
are  a  few  homely  subjects  like  history  and  geography. 
Men  say  they  are  "  secular"  subjects,  moving  only  on 
the  topmost  froth  of  thought,  incapable  therefore  of 
influencing  the  will ;  men  say,  too,  that  the  will  is 
"free,"  thus  again  assuming  the  inviolability  of  the 
volitional  citadel,  Can  we  link  up  these  homely 
subjects  to  so  formidable  and  mystic  an  entity? 
Can  we  storm  the  fortress  of  character,  can  we 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  knowledge  and  conduct, 
between  ideas  and  moral  goodness,  between  intel- 
lect and  will,  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred  ? 
Can  geography  make  people  better  ?  Can  history 
keep  people  from  evil?  Can  arithmetic  help  the 
cause  of  moral  conduct?  Can  literature  pass  into 
action  ?    Is  magic  of  so  high  an  order  possible  ? 

Yes,  it  is  poss-ible.  There  is  a  bridge  between 
knowledge  and  conduct,  a  formula  that  links 
"secular"  subjects  with  moral  character;  and, 
though  scarcely  anyone  recognises  its  existence 
until  it  is  explicitly  named,  once  it  Aa*been  named, 
and  once  its  potency  and  significance  have  been 
shown,  even  the  most  unwilling  of  witnesses  are 
forced  to  a  kind  of  acquiescence.  This  is  often  so 
with  the  essential  Herbartian  doctrines ;  they  are 
magically  plausible  and  conclusive  once  they  are 
pointed  out,  yet  they  are  daily  being  neglected,  and 
the  world  is  daily  the  worse  for  the  neglect.  At  this 
moment,  for  example,  many  of  you  are  unable 
even  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  formula  to 
which  I  have  been  referring. 

"  Interest,"  says  an  Herbartian  writer,  "  is  the 
greatest  word  in  education."  Interest,  I  affirm,  is 
the  very  formula  that  we  as  teachers  most  need. 
It  will  unify  and  vitalise  our  work  ;  it  will  take 
away  the  stigma  from  "secular"  subjects;  it  will 
show  that  we  are,  or  should  be,  workers  in  the 
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spiritual  realm ;  it  will  reveal  the  moral  possibilities 
of  the  school. 

The  doctrine  of  Interest  is  the  central  doctrine  of  1 
Herbart.  It  does  not  stand,  as  so  many  think,  for  i 
a  mere  plea  on  behalf  of  making  lessons  easy  and 
"  interesting,"  but  for  a  plea  on  behalf  of  elevation  of 
life.  Geography,  history,  and  arithmetic  may,  in 
themselves,  be  of  small  moral  value,  but  an  "interest" 
in  them  may  become  a  life  force,  protecting  from 
evil,  opening  up  vistas  of  good.  Do  you  question 
the  doctrine  ?  Then  live  for  a  year  in  a  district 
devoid  of  libraries,  of  debating  societies,  of  gymnasia, 
of  rambling  clubs,  of  public  lectures,  even  of  book- 
shops ;  live  as  some  have  to  live  in  such  a  district, 
and  then  ask  yourself,  "What  will  happen  if  a 
youth,  bred  in  such  conditions,  is  plunged  into  a 
great  city  ?  What  has  he  to  fall  back  upon  ?  What 
impulses  will  move  him  ?  What  mental  resources 
will  he  possess?  What  tastes  will  he  manifest?" 
I  answer  that  if  such  a  youth,  wholly  devoid  of  any 
interest  in  the  high,  the  spacious,  and  the  elevating, 
should  become  a  drunkard  or  worse,  this  is  just 
what  the  conditions  of  his  environment  have  almost 
irresistibly  brought  about. 

Do  you  still  question  the  significance  of 
"Interest  "?  Then  listen  to  a  few  quotations  from 
men  who  have  probably  never  heard  of  Herbart's 
educational  achievements  and  yet  are  giving  to  them 
their  approval  and  benediction. 

Twenty-nine  years  ago  The  Times  said  : — 

"  A  man  drinks,  not  only  because  his  brute  nature 
is  strong  and  craves  the  stimulus,  but  because  he  has 
no  other  interests,  and  must  do  something," 

Mr.  Ritchie,  speaking  at  Aberdeen  in  October, 
1903,  said  :— 

"  People  must  acquire  interests  unless  they  are  to 
live  by  appetite  alone.  Rational  interests  and  hobbies 
are  the  best  antidotes  to  hooliganism  in  every  rank 
of  society." 

Professor  Armstrong  says  : — 

"  The  national  drink  bill  may  be  considerably 
diminished  if  an  interest  in  nature  can  be  awakened 
in  children." 

Lord  Avebury  says  : — 

"  No  one  would  sit  and  drink  in  a  public  house  if 
he  knew  how  delightful  it  was  to  sit  and  think  in  a 
field  ;  no  one  would  seek  excitement  in  gambling  and 
betting  if  he  knew  how  much  more  interesting 
science  is." 
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The  distinguished  raen  from  whom  I  have  been 
quoting  tell  us,  implicitly  at  least,  that  any  institu- 
tion— the  school,  for  example — capable  of  creating  or 
arousing  an  interest  in  books,  in  history,  in  nature, 
and  the  like,  can  literally  help  to  take  away  the 
moral  evil  of  the  world.  Drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  hooliganism  are  expressly  mentioned,  and, 
though  there  are  other  evils  even  graver  perhaps 
than  these,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  even  the 
gravest  evils  can  be  moderated,  though  certainly  nob 
eradicated,  by  the  possession  of  healthy  interests. 
The  world  has  never  yeb  realised,  or  seriously 
attempted  to  realise,  to  what  an  enormous  extent 
moral  evil  could  be  held  in  check,  if,  instead  of 
being  fought  by  a  frontal  attack,  its  flank  were 
turned  in  this  way.  The  prevention  of  evil  is,  after 
all,  a  greater  task  than  its  eradication. 
Disastrously  ineffective  education  may  have  been  in 
the  past ;  yet  some  of  those  who  are  peering  through 
the  murky  confusions  of  this  twentieth  century  into 
that  future  which  looms  so  vague  and  often  so 
threatening,  are  becoming  increasingly  convinced 
that  whatever  other  systems  and  institutions  may 
perish  or  survive,  education  at  least  will  win  a 
recognition  from  the  men  of  the  future.  And  one 
supreme  reason  for  this  I  have  just  indicated. 

But  the  education  must  be  a  penetrative  educa- 
tion— capable  of  reaching  to  the  very  soul  of  man 
and  of  taking  up  its  throne  there  ;  one  that  will 
therefore  perform  with  effectiveness,  though  more 
indirectly,  the  task  now  being  attempted  by  organisa- 
tions of  another  kind. 

"  For  while  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking. 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back  through  caves  and  inlets  making, 
Comes,  silent,  flooding  in  the  main. 

Two  years  ago  I  wrote  these  words  : — 

•'  The  minister  saves  souls  from  sin  and  hell ;  the 
lawyer  protects  property  and  reputation  ;  the 
physician  cures  bodies.  Each  is,  to  an  extent, 
engaged  on  negative  or  reformatory  work,  on  the 
removal  of  evil  or  danger.  But  education  is  a 
positive  or  constructive  profession  .  ,  .  the  one 
profession  whose  work  is  to  build  up  and  not  merely 
-to  save,  or  protect,  or  cure."  To  those  words  I  still 
adhere. 

Have  I  carried  you  with  me  so  far?  May  not  the 
■word  "Interest "be  really  "the  greatest  word  in 
education  "  ?  Is  there  any  word  which  implies  so 
much,  that  connects  intellectual  with  moral  facts 
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more  closely  ?    Is  it  not  a  formula  worth  living  for 
Is  it  not  a  formula  that  is  capable  of  helping  every 
hamlet,  village,  and  town  in  our  land,  and  of  giving 
definiteuess  to  the  work  of  every  philanthropist  and 
especially  every  teacher? 

But  suppose  we  test  modern  education  by  this 
formula  of  Interest.  I  remember  talking  on  one 
occasion  about  certain  projected  evening  classes. 
This  and  that  were  suggested ;  and  some  subjects 
were  rejected  as  not  likely  to  attract.  At 
last  one  gentleman  said,  "Can  you  mention  any 
class  or  any  subject  that  will  attract  ? "  Yes,  what 
is  there  that  interests  the  modern  youth? 
There  is  a  touchstone  for  our  educational  work. 
Have  we  succeeded  in  implanting  elevated  interests  ? 
If  we  have  not,  we  have  failed  as  teachers,  failed 
as  managers,  failed  as  education  committees,  how- 
ever much  money  we  have  spent,  however  many 
times  we  have  argued,  however  many  officials  we 
have  appointed,  however  many  schemes  and 
syllabuses  we  have  evolved.  And  let  me  remind 
you  yet  again  that  interest  is  no  mere  intellectual 
condition  ;  it  is  a  moral  panoply  also.  In  that 
desperate  and  often  single-handed  fight  with  "the 
devil "  in  which  every  youth  has  to  engage,  I 
question  whether  there  is  any  weapon  more  reliable 
than  this  ;  not  the  purest  of  love,  not  the  restraints 
and  the  consolations  of  any  church,  whether  the 
youngest  or  the  most  venerable  of  all,  will  help  him 
better  than  a  healthy  interest  in  books  or  nature. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  I  apply  this  standard  to 
myself  as  well  as  to  others.  Whenever,  having 
been  given  a  fair  time  and  a  fair  opportunity,  I 
find  that  this  student  or  that  student  has  not 
acquired  from  my  teaching  an  interest  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  continue  the  study  of  a  subject  for 
himself,  that  his  only  intellectual  ideal  is  to  pass 
an  examination  and  then  abandon  his  odious  booka 
for  ever  ;  whenever  such  is  the  fruit  of  my  labours, 
I  need  no  critic  to  tell  me  that  in  this  case  1 
have  failed.  This  "Interest"  formula  I  claim  as 
the  most  pertinent  and  practical  that  has  ever  been 
applied  or  ever  can  be  applied  as  a  test  of  educa- 
tional  efficiency. 

But 

Methinks  I  hear  in  accents  low 

The  sportive  kind  reply  : 

"  All     very    well ;    but    how    is    Interest    to    be 

awakened  ?    It  is  easy  to  denounce  our  schools  ; 

but    where    is    the    '  Open    Sesame ! '    that    will 
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unbar  the  Interest  portal  ?  Interest  may  be  the 
Holy  Grail  of  education,  but  wlio  can  find  it  ?" 

Well,  Frobel  can  tell  you  something  of  the 
direction  alone;  which  yon  should  search.  With 
that  marvellous  insight  of  his  into  the  spontaneously 
unfolding  impulses  of  childhood,  he  urged  the  value 
of  nature  study,  of  constructive  work,  and  the  like. 
Experience  has  shown  that  moral  salvation  often 
lies  along  these  lines.  Many  a  Hooligan  has  been 
reformed  by  the  diverting  of  his  energies  into 
Frobelian  channels.  Many  a  gaol  bird,  as  American 
testimony  shows,  has  been  elevated  by  being 
brought  sympathetically  into  contact  with  nature. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  minimise  the  value  of  "  nature 
study,"  though  I  trace  this  value  to  other  causes 
than  those  assigned  by  Frobel  and  Wordsworth. 

But  the  gospel  according  to  Fiobel  is  not  the 
entire  gospel  of  Interest,  though  Frobelians  too 
often  fancy  that  it  is.  Never  can  we  educators 
make  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  all 
the  interests  which  we  have  to  cultivate  are  already 
implicit  in  the  mind  of  the  new-born  baby.  Frobel 
in  one  place  says  that  "  what  can  be  put  into  a  man 
is,  properly  speaking,  there  already  " — to  which 
statement  I  respond  with  a  direct  negative  and  a 
quotation  from  Professor  James  :  ''An  adult  man's 
interests  are  almost  every  one  of  them  intensely 
artificial ;  they  have  slowly  been  built  iq)."  In  this 
fact,  that  we,  parents,  or  teachers,  oi  social  workers, 
can  literally  call  into  existence  new  interests — in- 
terests which,  except  in  the  form  of  a  vague  and 
practically  negligible  capacity,*  did  not  previously 
exist — in  this  fact  that  education  can  be  creative 
and  not  merely  directive  I  see  something  of  a  most 
far-reaching  and  encouraging  character. 

The  timidity  and  reserve  of  the  Frobelians, 
reverentially — I  would  almost  say  "impotently" — 
watchful  of  the  child's  unfolding  impulses,  thus  lose 
their  modest  charm  for  me  as  I  contemplate  this 
finer  audacity  of  the  Herbartians. 


VI. 

Thosewho  have  studied  some  of  the  generalisations 
of  science  need  not  to  be  told  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  We  are  assured  that  energy,  like  matter, 
is  uncreatable.  It  was  Wundt  who  let  fall 
the  stimulating    suggestion  that  in   the  realm  of 

•  I  wish  Frobelian  and  other  objectors  to  note  this  qualification 
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ideas  the  law  of  conservation  wholly  breaks  down  ; 
that  there  is  probably  more  mental  energy  in  the 
world  now  than  there  was  in  the  time  of  primitive 
man ;  and  that  limits  cannot  be  set  to  this 
progressive  increase.  "Psychical  causality  is  aa 
inexhaustible  process,  ever  bringing  forth  new 
psychical  products."  (Bain  therefore  was  utterly 
wrong  in  regarding  mental  force  and  intellectual 
interests  as  definitely  limited  in  amount.)  No  one, 
I  think,  has  shown  the  bearing  of  Wundt's 
doctrine  on  the  problems  of  education,  or  has  paral- 
lelled it  with  Herbart's  doctrine  of  interest.  I 
proceed  to  do  so. 

Take  two  children  born  of  the  same  parents  and 
possessing,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  similar  capacities. 
Bring  up  one  amid  a  narrow  environment ;  let  the 
other  be  fed  on  fairy  tales  and  biographies,  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  nature  in  her  manifold 
forms,  move  daily  amid  educated  people,  and  be 
subjected,  in  short,  to  all  the  influences  which  tend 
to  what  we  call  "culture."  Now,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  try  to  apply  to  them  the  Herbartiau 
doctrine  of  Interest.  Offer  to  each  of  them 
a  book  on  King  Alfred  the  Great.  The  one 
child  will  feel  no  interest ;  the  other  child  will 
feel  a  keen  interest  in  such  a  book.  Why  the 
diflference?  Because  in  the  one  case  no  ideas 
that  bear  upon  the  new  material  have  ever  been 
accumulated,  and  thus  Alfred's  name  remains 
meaningless ;  in  the  other  case  there  are  some 
ideas,  and  these  ideas  go  out,  so  to  speak, 
towards  the  book  and  give  it  a  meaning.  When  a 
group  of  ideas  acts  in  this  way,  welcoming  a  new 
j  idea  or  a  new  fact  and  interpreting  it,  a  process 
\  takes  place  which  is  called  by  the  Herbai  tiana 
("Apperception,"  I  have  claimed,  and  I  claim, 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  are  living 
impoverished  lives — and  therefore  lives  that  are 
petty,  quarrelsome,  and  uncharitable — just  because 
of  failure  in  apperception. 

Take  any  subject  in  which  you  are  interested,  and 
analyse  your  condition  with  regard  to  it.  Is  it  nob 
true  that  your  interest  in  the  subject  is  connected 
with  the  fact  that  you  know  something  about  it 
already,  and  that  thus  every  new  idea  bearing  upon 
it  awakens  familiar  echoes  in  your  mind  ?  You  are 
never  interested  in  that  of  which  you  o,re  wholly 
ignorant.  What  is  the  significance  of  this  ?  The 
significance  is  very  great.  When  the  ideas  already  in 
your  mind  apperceive  new  ideas,  interest  flashes  up. 
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Now  we  have  seen  the  enormous  importance — 
— importance  for  moral  purposes — of  interest.  We 
have  learnt  that  an  interest  in  books,  or  in  nature, 
or  in  special  subjects  like  history  or  astronomy, 
may  help  to  save  from  sin  and  vice.  And  now  the 
apperception  doctrine  assures  us  that  tor  such  an 
interest  to  manifest  itself  there  must  be  (unless 
some  strong  hereditary  impulse  can  do  the  work 
instead)  a  certain  previous  accumulation  of  ideas. 
These  ideas  will  then  act  as  a  background  against 
which  new  ideas  bearing  on  the  subject  can  give 
rise  to  the  scintillations  and  coruscations  of  apper- 
ceptive interest.  If  that  background  does  not  exist, 
every  province  of  the  soul,  except  the  province  of 
sensual  passion,  will  be  the  poorer. 

I  could  quote  testimonies  to  show  that  this  is  a 
true  account  of  the  production  of  at  least  one  kind 
of  interest.  A  single  quotation  must  suffice.  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen,  in  a  well-known  book  recently 
issued  at  6d.,  says — quite  unconscious  that  he  is 
touching  upon  the  doctrine  of  apperception — 

"  The  study  of  the  Old  Testament  becomes  corre- 
lated with  all  that  we  have  learnt  from  analogous 
studies  elsewhere,  and  the  whole  story  becomes 
pregnant  with  a  new  interest." 

In  other  words,  new  interests  spring  into  existence  t 
when  old  ideas  apperceive  new   ones. 

This  doctrine  of  apperceptive  interest  first 
appeared  to  me  in  its  true  importance  when  I  was 
attempting  to  start  some  evening  classes  a  year  or 
two  ago.  What  a  pitiable  thing  it  was,  I  thought, 
that  hundreds  of  youths  in  imperial  Devonshire 
should  spend  night  after  night  in  dawdling  help- 
lessly about  the  streets.  Why  not  apply  to  them 
the  Herbartian  doctrine  of  Interest  ?  Yes,  go  you 
and  apply  it,  and  you  will  then  realise  how  inexor- 
able is  this  law  of  apperception.  Announce  that 
you  will  speak  on  the  life  of  Isaiah,  or  the  deeds  of 
Alfred,  or  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  astronomy,  and 
you  will  then  learn  that  interest  in  these  subjects 
cannot  exist  for  minds  that  are  vacuous. 

A  recent  reviewer,  attacking  or  attempting  to 
attack  the  doctrine  I  am  here  putting  forward, 
asked  this  amazing  question,  "  Can  apperception  i 
spring  up  in  a  vacuum?  Can  it  take  place  per  \ 
saltum?"  The  one  doctrine  of  which  I  feel 
absolutely  sure  is  the  doctrine  that  apperception  is 
impossible  in  a  vacuum,  and  that  unless  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  there  fall  a  long 
and  continuous  rain    of    ideas;    in    other  words, 
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unless  a  rich  repast  of  mental  food  is  early  pro- 
vided for  them — such  things  I  mean  as  imaginative 
literature,  inspiring  biographies,  astronomical  and 
geographical  facts — these  minds,  if  not  endowed 
with  special  and  quite  incalculable  genius,  will 
gradually  become  heavy,  obtuse,  and  impenetrable. 
Preacher,  politician,  philanthropist  will  appeal  to 
these  minds  in  vain.  "  Children,"  says  Professor 
Adams  (and  the  remark  can  be  applied  to  adults 
also),  "can  observe  only  what  their  apperception 
masses  are  prepared  to  act  upon  ;  to  all  else  they  are 
literally  blind,  deaf,  callous."  No,  apperception  can  I 
never  spring  up  in  a  vacuum.  The  fact  that  such  a  \ 
question  as  the  above  could  be  asked  of  an 
Herbartian  writer  by  an  educational  journal  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  very  essence  of  Herbart's 
teaching — the  "Secret  of  Herbart"  as  I  have  else- 
where called  it — has  not  yet  been  grasped  at  all. 

By  the  way,  how  this  apperception  doctrine 
enables  us  to  read  men's  tastes  and  characters  ! 
Possess  a  few  ideas  about  Ruskin,  or  about 
Napoleon,  or  about  Pestalozzi — possess  a  few  ideas, 
and  apperceptive  interest  will  spring  up  within  you 
when  one  or  other  of  these  names  is  mentioned  j 
will  spring  up  automatically,  and,  almost  with  the 
precision  of  mechanism,  will  guiHe  you  to  the 
lecture  room  or  the  library.  But  if  these  ideas  do 
not  exist,  the  names  will  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  No 
bird  can  wing  its  flight  through  a  vacuum,  and  no 
mind,  though  dying  all  the  time  of  thirst,  will  find 
its  way  through  a  mental  vacuum  to  the  springs  of 
interest! ;  for  the  thirst  is  unfelt.  In  the  mental 
and  spiritual  realm  the  law  is  not  one  of  "conserva- 
tion" but  another:  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be 
given."  By  the  light  of  each  man's  interests  we  can 
read  his  mental  possessions  and  his  past. 

This  doctrine  is  either  significantly  right  or 
disastrously  wrong,  and  I  am  really  anxious  to 
know  which  verdict  is  the  true  one.  I  believe, 
despite  all  the  protests  against  "cramming 
with  facts,"  "conferring  mere  knowledge, 
and  the  like,  which  pass  in  these  days  for 
educational  wisdom,  that  the  most  valuable  endow- 
ment a  child  can  receive  is  a  rain  of  stimulating 
ideas.  I  believe  that  the  modesty  and  moderation 
of  the  Frobelians,  hypnotised  by  the  mystery  of  the 
innate,  the  individual,  and  the  unaccountable,  are 
not  qualities  that  any  educator  should  covet;  and  I 
remember  (what  most  of  Frobel's  followers  seem  to- 
forget  when  the  dogmatic  fit  is  on  them,  and  what 
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the  men  who  protest  against  "  stuffing  "  with  ideas 
seem  never  to  remember  at  all)  that  Frobel  himself 
spoke  in  the  warmest  and  most  personal  way  of  the 
value  of  "  filling  the  heart  and  brain  with  good  and 
useful  notions."  Thus  I  am  an  Herbartian,  not  for 
metaphysical  reasons  (I  have  never  read  Herbart's 
metaphysical  works  at  all),  but  simply  and  solely 
because  his  formulas  and  doctrines  seem  to  illuminate 
educational  work.  Believe  me,  there  is  not 
for  teachers  any  more  pregnant  way  of  regarding 
themselves,  their  fellows,  and  their  pupils  than 
as  apperception  mechanisms.  "  Think  of  your 
pupils,"  says  Professor  James,  "  as  so  many 
little  systems  of  associating  machinery ;  you 
will  be  astonished  at  the  intimacy  of  insight 
into  their  operations  and  at  the  practicality  of  the 
results  which  you  will  gain."  Now  "association"  is  ' 
practically  another  word  for  "apperception." 

I  go  much  further  than  Professor  Adams, 
Herbartian  though  he  is.  He  tells  us  that 
"  Herbartianism  cannot  create  faculty,  but  it  gives 
the  best  means  of  utilizing  faculty."  I  say  that,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  we  can  create,  not  only 
faculty  but  emotion;  and  though  I  know  that 
modern  psychology  is,  in  a  measure,  drifting  away 
from  the  view  that  ideas  have  a  primal  and 
•creative  influence,  I  see  daily  evidences  that  this 
influence  is  a  reality. 

Two  minds  may  be  so  akin,  so  alike  in  power  and 
subtlety,  that  on  many  and  varied  matters  the 
motions  of  the  one  may  be  inferred  from  the  motions 
of  the  other.  Yet  on  perhaps  the  weightiest 
subjects  of  all  there  may  be  irreconcilable  divergence ; 
ideas  that  awaken  the  one  mind  to  transport  may 
arouse  no  echo  whatever  in  the  other.  This  is  wholly 
the  result  of  education  and  training,  of  an  early  and 
continuous  rain  of  ideas  upon  the  one  mind.  Such 
facts  as  these  are  unaccountable  on  the  usual 
Frobelian  theory,  which  does  not  seem  to  admit  that 
faculty  or  emotion  can  be  educationally  created. 
A  well-known  Frobelian  said  to  me  not  long  ago, 
•'Education  can  do  next  to  nothing  except  by 
subordinating  itself  to  the  inborn  faculties."  I 
.say,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  rain  of  ideas  upon 
a  child's  mind  may  create  in  it,  according  to  their 
nature,  either  a  rapturous  conviction  that  the  highest 
of  all  modes  of  existence  is  concerned  with  the 
smoking  of  unlimited  cigarettes — may  create,  in 
short,  a  tobacco  faculty  :  or  a  rapturous  conviction 
that    the    highest    of    all  modes    of    existence    is 
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the  service  of  God  and  man — may  create,  in 
short,  a  religious  faculty ;  or  other  rapturous 
convictions  of  an  equally  valid  or  invalid 
character.  The  proof  ?  The  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  such  faculties  exist  around  us  at  this  moment, 
and  that  they  are  demonstrably  the  result  of  train- 
ing and  not  ot  innate  endowment. 

And  thus  we  see  the  possibilities  that  lie  lurking 
in  this  doctrine  of  apperceptive  interest.  If  a 
tobacco  faculty  or  a  football  faculty  can  be  de- 
monstrably created,  why  not  a  literature  faculty  or 
a  patriotism  faculty  ?  Why  should  it  be  more  im- 
possible to  make  men  thrill  at  the  name  of  Alfred 
or  Savonarola  than  at  the  mention  of  a  football  cup 
tie?  When  Frobel  said  "What  can  be  put  into 
a  man  is,  properly  speaking,  there  already,"  he 
uttered  words  which,  from  anyone  else  but  him,  I 
should  call  words  of  educational  treason.  We  have 
to  realise  with  Professor  James,  that  "  as  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  various  associations  into  which  an  in- 
teresting idea  may  enter,"  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
possibilities,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  apperception. 
We  have  to  realise,  with  Wundt,  that  mental  per- 
mutations and  combinations  are  not  tied  to  the 
apron  strings  of  the  past.  We  have  to  realise,  with 
Herbart,  that  there  is  a  primal  vitality,  a  creative 
power,  a  transforming  energy  in  ideas. 

I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  I  have  said 
nothing  whatever  about  nine-tenths  ot  Herbart's 
teaching  ;  and  all  those  multifarious  developments 
of  his  teaching  which  we  owe  to  his  followers  I  have 
likewise  ignored.  I  have  merely  laid  stress  upon 
two  or  three  of  his  illuminating  central  ideas;  I 
have  tried  to  show  how  closely  linked  together 
these  are,  and  what^^an  impressive  set  of  educational 
foimulse  can  be  built  upon  their  basis.  The  human 
will  and  the  human  character  can  be  influenced) 
vitally  by  the  awakening  of  interest  in  all  worthy] 
objects  ;  but  interest  itself  is  dependent  on  apper-\ 
ception,  and  thus  upon  early  and  rich  instruction./ 
Herbart  was  a  great  constructive  thinker — the 
greatest,  in  this  respect,  of  all  the  historical 
educators.  See  how  he  brings  together  and  links 
together  Interest  and  Morality,  and  thus  abrogates 
the  demarcation  between  the  secular  and  the 
sacred  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  See,  too, 
how  his  interest  formula  absorbs  and  transcends  the 
formula  of  Frobel;  "Interest,"  he  says,  "e's  self- 
activity." 

One  final  profession  of  faith.     It  our  schools  will 
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present  to  their  pupils  a  rich  and  varied  repast  of 
ideas — especially  ideas  of  an  inspiring  and  humanis- 
tic nature — there  will  be  a  chance  for  apperceptive 
interest  to  spring  up.  With  the  springing  up  of 
apperceptive  interest  the  torpidity  of  the  mind  that 
leaves  it  a  prey  to  sensual  passion  will  begin  to  take 
flight.  A  gentleman  was  saying  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  he  could  not  understand  how  teachers,  some  of 
them  real  specialists,  could  be  induced  to  continue 
their  work  on  such  beggarly  salaries  as  those  fre- 
quently offered.  "  £300  a  year,"  he  said,  "is  con- 
sidered quite  a  high  salary  for  an  able  schoolmaster, 
whereas  many  busiue^^s  men  would  despise  it 
utterly."  The  answer  that  I  myself  would  give  is 
that  I  would  rather  earn  £100  as  a  teacher  than 
£1000  in  another  capacity  ;  that  a  teacher  deals 
with  higher  material — with  ideas,  with  minds,  with 
moral  and  spiritual  forces,  while  millionaires  them- 
selves are  but  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
in  the  commonwealth  of  mankind. 
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